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THE BIBLE IN CHINA. 


Read at the Quarterly Missionary Meeting, 
in Union Chapel, Shanghae, in 
April, 1868. 


FOOCIIOW,, 


BY A, WYLIE; ESQ. - 


( Concluded. ) 


Wesce then that up to the commencement 
of the present century, no version of the 
Scriptures had been published, as far as our 
information goes; and if translations existed, 
they were confined to private hands, and not 
available to the people at large. 

The period in question was specially marked 
by anew development of Christian life, in the 
formation of those large societies which had 
for their object the extension of gospel truth 
to the uttermost bounds of the habitable 
globe; and-it was left for the Protestant 
Church to have the honour of giving to the 
Chinese the Bible in their own langnuave. 

It is remarkable that two independent 
chains of events were working contemporane- 
ously towards the same object. The first de- 
cided action in the matter is due to the Rev, 
Claudius Buchanan, Vice-Provost of the Col- 
lege of Fort William at Caleutta, Soon alter 
the foundation of this college in 1800, a de- 
partment was appointed for transl: iting the 
Scriptures into the oriental languages; and 
besides the several dialects peculiar to India, 
the directors turned their attention towards 
securing a version for China, Mr. Joannes 
Lassar, an Armenian Christian, and native of 
Macao, being tolerably proficient in the Chi- 
nese language, Was appointed Professor of the 
same, his special duty being to translate the 


Scriptures; a work which he began in 1804, 


or early in the following year. After some 
three or four years, he removed to the Baptist 
mission at. Serampore, where the work was 
continued under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Joshua Marshman, a gentleman who had 
attained sucha _ proficiency in Chinese as to 
fit him to take a great part of the responsibil- 
ity on himself. By their joint labours, and 
competent native Chinese assistance, the 
whole Bible was brought to a conclusion in 
1820, and printed at Serampore, by 1822. This, 
Which was the first known entire printed ver- 
sion of the Scriptures in Chinese, was a remirk- 
able monument of persevering industry and 
untiring zeal, and must rank as not the least 


conspicuous among the multifarious labours ot 


DECEMBER, 1868, 


| would be unfair to withhold from Dr, 


8. 


the devoted and sclf-denying Marshman ; six- 
teen years having been spent in its production, 
The version as might be expected is rude, and 
to a degree-unidiomatic, as most first versions 
in the oriental languages necessarily are ; but 
although it has not been cireulated to the 

extent perhaps anticipated by its pious author, 
yet it has doubtless been useful in promoting 
the great object of the Chinese mission. It 
Marsh- 
man the tribute of praise due to his talents, 
his learning, and his fervour in the Christian 
LUISE 5 but it has been thought that he was 
coing beyond the legitimate sphere of his 


’ operations in devoting so much time to the 


Chinese version. On this point his son re- 
marks :—‘“ At this distance of time, however, 
and on an impartial review of the circumstan- 
ces and wants of the Serampore Mission, the 
appropriation of Mr. Marshman’s strength to 
a distant object of doubtful expediency cannot 
be regarded without some feeling of recret.” * 

teverting tothe ycar 1802, we find the at- 
tention of the public in England drawn to- 
wards the state of religion in China, by the 
Rev. W. Mosely, who published a memoir “on 
the importance and practicability of printing, 
the Sacred Seriptures in the Chinese language, 
and circulating them in that vast empire.” 
This was sent to the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge that same year by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, together with a 
note from himself on the subject. The mat- 
ter was referred to the East India Mission 
Committee, but we do not hear of any action 
thereon, 

It was not however destined to fall to the 
ground, The question, once mooted, had set 
many minds a working; and unpropitious as 
were the first efforts, the work was destined 
to proceed. In 1804, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was established, the special 
canse of its formation being to supply the 
Welsh with Bibles in their own language. 
The next object that came before them was 
the question of furnishing the Chinese with 
the Bible. Dr. Antonio Montueci, who had 
given some attention to the Chinese lanvuage, 
drew the attention of the Committee to the 
existence of tac Manuscript Harmony in tite 
British Museu, before mentioned, Should 
it be thought expedient to print it. he offered 
his service as editor; recommending 
its publication, “for the benctit of three 
hundred millions of le.” Committee 

Tin Life ned Times arey, 
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[ December, 


were to some extent prepared for such a pro- 
posal, by the recent persual of Mr. Moseley’s 
memoir; and they forthwith set on foot the 
necessary preliminary inquiries. On procur- 
ing estimates for the printing however, the 


extraordinary price proposed was such as to 


ceive he has done a good work.’” = Morrison; 
continued single-handed at his-work till the 
summer of 1813, when he was joined by the 
Nev. W. Milne; but through the jealousy of 
the Macao government, the latter was obliged 
to leave Chinaafew days after his arrival, 


decide them to abandon the enterprise, for |The two friends continned to prosecute the 


the time; one thonsand copies being estimat- 
ed at little Jess than two thousand tive hund- 
red pounds, and five susand copies at more 
than six thousand pounds, 

It will be seen however that the Manuseript 


translation in conjunction however, theug) 


not together, one being in China and the other 
at Malacea. Each taking separate -books, and 
the whole passing finally under the revising 
hand of Morrison, the complete Bible was 


Harmony was not altogether fruitless, From | brought to a termination in 1522; but before 
an early period in the history of the London |it had issued from the press, Dr. Milne was 
Missionary Society, some of the founders, in called to his rest in June of the same year, 
their benevolent review. of the state of the | The following vear the comptete work was in 
heathen world, had in anticipation extended | type, being the second entire version publish- 


their operations to China, scarcely second in 
importance to any other nation, as being the 
dominant power in Eastern Asia, and con- 
taining about a third of the world’s popula- 
tion. To many the difficulties of such a proj- 
ect appeared altogether appalling; and so 


imperfect was the knowledge generally possess- 


ed regarding China, that some doubted the 
practicability of acquiring the language to 
any tolerable degree. 

A mission to China was proposed however, 
and warmly approved by the Directors. The 
more immediate object proposed to this mis- 
sion was the acquisition of the language, and 
the translation of the Scriptures. About the 
end of 1304, Robert Morrison, then a mission- 
ary candidate, was appointed to China as his 
station, and proved to be the right man in the 
right place. The Manuscript Harmony was 


_ placed in his hands, and with the assistance of 
* Yong Sam-tak, a Chinese then in London, he 


transcribed the whole ;* and this formed the 
basis of his future work. | 


So little favour did the object of his mission 
receive at first from the East India Company, 
that Morrison was refused a passage by their 
ships, and found it necessary to proceed to 
New York, where he shipped for China. On 
September 4th, 1807, he reached his destina- 
tion, and from that time sct himself with un- 


tiring zeal towards the completion of the | 
Many of the gentlemen of. the. 


translation, 


| 


| 


Company’s factory at Canton looked with much | 


jealousy and fear upon Morrison’s trans- 
latorial advances, while others were favour- 
able to the project. The remarks of Mr. Rob- 
erts, the chief of the English Factory, while on 
his death-bed, do honour to that gentleman, 
and are worthy of the representative of a 
Christian nation, His words were :—“I see 
not why your translating the Sacred Scriptures 
into the Chinese language might not be avow- 
ed, if occasion called forit. We could with 
reason answer the Chinese thus :—‘ This vol- 
ume we deem the best of books. Mr. Mor- 


rison happens to be able and willing to render | 
it into your language, in order that it may be | 


ed within two years, This was the result of 
seventeen years of close apphcation, severe 
toil, much anxiety, and believing prayer, o1 
the part of the first Protestant missionary to 
China, in the face of extraordinary difficulties 
and discouragements ; having been ably assist- 
ed in his arduous Jabours during part of the 
time by the zealous Milne, who eventually 
succumbed under the severity of the toil, 
Morrison gave due and accurate credit -to 
Milne forthe share he had in the work; at 
the same time acknowledging the obligation 
he was under to the manuscript In the British 
Museum, Still he never gave this out asa 
perfect translation, It is indeed a remarkable 
production, as being chiefly. the work of two 
European missionaries ; for the native assist- 
ants who aided them in their work, it is to be 
believed, were not of very high standing in the 
literary scale. Under the circumstances, we 
cannot too highly value the efforts of Morrison 
and Milne, while every Chinese scholar must 
be conscious of the deficiencies of their ver- 
sion. As might be expected, the attempt to 
render it literal, has degenerated into a style 
of composition intolerably unidiomatic, and 
disfigured by a profusion of barbarisms, It is 
however faithful; and while it cannot be ex- 
pected to rank among the literary productions 
of the empire, or to be acceptable to the fastid- 
ious taste of native scholars, yet we have 
reason to believe that it has been instrument- 
al in shedding the light of divine truth on the 


minds of many of the votaries of paganism. 


Soon after Morrison’s return from England 
in 1826, he entered into correspondence re: 


i garding the version, with the Rev. W. H. Med- 


hurst, who had been about ten years in the 
China Mission, the result of which was an in- 
vitation to the latter to attempt a new trans 
lation. But doubting at that time his own 
proficiency—Dr. Medhurst tells us—and con- 
ceiving that while Dr. Morrison lived, he 
would be the fittest person to set about the 
work, he gave up all idea of prosecuting the 
scheme any further, until circumstances and 
necessities again forced the subject on his at- 


legible to you; your approval or disapproval | tention. The importance of thorough revision 
of it rests entirely with yourselves; we con- #4 correction, however, scems to have struck 


_,|Morrison with greater force the longer he 


* Morrison’s MS.is still in the lilrary of the Mor- | Continued in the mission field, and with that 


rison Education Society at Hongkong. 


-candour and disinterested truthfulness whick 
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ever marked his course, he was ready to sanc- 
tion any steps which might be taken for the 
improvement of the version, His son, John 
Robert Morrison, shewed great aptitude in ac- 
quiring the Chinese language ; and it was the 
expressed hope of the father that at some 
future day he might revise Morrison and 
Milne’s version of the Holy Scriptures, 

A new and handsome edition of the Bible 
was issued about 18380 ; but, with the exception 
of a few slight verbal alterations, it does not 
appear to have undergone much emendation 
or revision. Notwithstanding the great en- 
couragement which had been received how- 
ever, it was felt that much still remained to 
be done, in order to render the Word of Life 
into that free and intelligible style that we 
have it in every European language. The 
missionaries who were engaged in cxplaining 
the Scriptures to enquirers became paintully 
consible of the difficulties. they had to cope 
with, in bringing the Chinese to understand 
the sense of God’s word, Their misapprehen- 
sion of the true meaning, and the disposition 
they frequently manifested to put a wrong 
construction on what appeared to the mis- 
sionaries the plainest passages, greatly dis- 
turbed the minds of their instructors, Some 
of these difficulties doubtless originated in 
the nature of the subject, and will continue to 
present themselves after the most perfect 
translation, until worn down by a more famil- 
jar acquaintance with Christian truth. But 
the chief drawback in the first translation was 
its excessively unidiomatical style, and the 
great and needless abundance of barbarisms, 

In accordance with the wish above stated, 
Dr. Morrison proposed that his son should un- 
dertake the revision; in which he was sup- 
ported by the American Bible Society. That 
body had actually made provision for sustain- 
ing Mr. J. R. Morrison in the undertaking, 
and were determined to carry him through 
with it at any expense, when the death of 
Dr. Morrison entirely disarranged the plan; 
forthe son having succeeded to his father’s 
oftice as Government Translator, had _ little 
time comparatively to devote to the object. 


Practical measures were then adopted how- 


ever for securing a new translation, and no 


one was better qualified for the work than 
Mr. Mecdhurst, who was at Canton at the time, 
Associated with him in the work were the 
Rey. C. Gutzlatf, and the Rev, E. C, Bridgman; 
while Mr. J. R. Morrison devoted what time 
he could spare from his official duties to aid 
in perfecting the translation. With the as- 
sistance of several native scholars, these gen: 
tlemen completed the New Testament before 
the end of 1835; after which, by the concur- 
rent advice of the brethren, it was put to press 
in three different places—Singapore, Sceram- 
pore and Batavia, 

The following year, circumstances having 
rendered it neeessary that. Mr. 


should return to Eneland, the joint labours of 
the translators were ina measure arrested ; 
but pot before they had reached the end of 


Medhurst._ 


Joshua, It was then agreed that the several por- 
tions of the remainder should be allotted to. 
Mr. Medhurst and Mr. Gutzlaff, who should 
transmit their respective portions to each 
other, for the inspection of all parties en- 
gauged, 
While in England, Mr. Medhurst used all 
his influence with the London Missionary and 
Jible Societies, to get them to sanction a new 
translation ; but the high respect entertained 
for the attainments of Morrison, together with 
‘the counter influence at work, had the effect 
of frustrating Mr. Medhurst’s design ; and the 
Directors, failing to appreciate the arguments 
used against the work of Morrison, refused to 
adopt the newly proposed version. In this 
they evidently fell into an error, for the work 
of Medhurst was a decided improvement on 
the former. The way was preparing however; 
the old version was bcing tested, and time 
was given for the formation of opinions ; new 
sinolognues were entering the field, and ae- 


quiring qualifications, fitting them to engage 


in the work; while political events were about 
to open the way for the entrance of mission- 
aries into China, and enable them to procure’ 
native assistance of a far higher standard 
than could be got in the Straits settlements, 
or even at Canton under the old arrangement, 
by the efforts and enterprise of Mr. Gutzlaff, 
the new translation of the Old Testament was 
completed and published, 

The zealand devotion of the Rev. S. Dyer 
to the piission cause is well known, and from 
‘the time of his arrival in the Straits in 1827, 
‘he was a diligent student of the Chinese Bible, 
‘losing no opportunity of commending it to the 
‘Chinese within his reach, While engaged in 
,the duties of his vocation, he was gradually 
to see the imperfections of the existing 
version, and became more and more impress- 
ed with the importance and necessity of a 
thorough revision, Every object of pursuit 
with him seems to have been brought to bear 
on this subject, and the productions of his pen 
shew the deep interest he took in it. In 1889, 
he had oceasion to visit England, and while 
there took every opportunity of urging upon 
the Bible and Missionary Societies the neces- 
‘sity of athorough revision; and was so far 


successful as to induce a fecling in favour of 
long cherished scheme. 

Soon after this a new ficld of enterprise was 
-opencd for the servants of Christ in China, 
| By the treaties of 1843, five ports were made 
accessible to forcign residents, and the island 
,of Hongkong ceded to Great Britain. Most 
of the missionaries from the Straits removed to 
China; and, under the. circumstances, a con- 
ference of the various denominations was re- 
solved on, to take into consideration the state 
of the Chinese versions of the Scriptures, 

Four Socictics were represented, one .En- 
‘elish, two American and one local: and the re- 
suit of Six Tucetings was the allotment of the 
New Testament in five portions to be trans- 
lated by the missionaries at the respective 
. ports, subject tua final revision in concert, 
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December, 


In the summer of 1817, the work of the 


several local Committees being in an advaneed 
a general Committee of Delevates front. 
the several ports was convoked and met at the 
of 
With the exee pt ion of a few months the same 
Vear, during wittch there was u cessation, the 
work was continued without intermission till 
the 24th Jniy, 1860, when the New ‘Testament 
was brought to a complqgtion, and the labours 
of the Committee ended. Day after day the 
Committee met at the house of Dr. Medburst, 
the President, aided by the cobperation of 
four or five native scholars—some of them 
men of superior qualifications. 
ings are thus described by the Rev. W. 

Milne, a member of the Comittee 
the able and skilful leadership of this Tineuist, 
who was clected as Chairman, the translatorial 
engagements of the delegation were com- 
menced upon the New Testament, following 
the *Textus receptus, in deference tothe Bible 
Society’s suggestion. 
daily, opened with reading a portion of the 
Sacred Scriptures and prayer, and extended 
from 10 o'clock A. M. to half past 2 o'clock P. 
M. The method of proceeding in Committee 
was to consider verse by verse, word by word, 
allowing each individual opportunity to pro- | 
pose any alteration that he might deem desir- 
able. The several members of the delegation | 
had their native tutors with them, three of 
whom continued with us for six years in our 
daily sittings, rendering most) valuable assist- 


anee. Each day before adjournment, the por- | 


tion of the Seripture to be considered at the 
next meeting was specified, and a rough 
draught of its translation offered by the Chair- 
man, so that each member might duly examine 
and compare the same.” * 


A few days after its completion, it was: 


formally given out, with the imprimatur of 
the Delegates, the Kt. Rev. Bishop Boone, 
Rey. Drs. Medhurst and Brideman.and the 
Revs. J. Stronach and W. C. Milne; the 
work of the Committee having been thus 
finally brought to a close; and the result of 
their labours, the admirable translation known 
as the Delegates’ version, which has since 
been so extensively circulated, | 
Soon after this another Committee of Dele- 
gates was assembled at Shanghae for the 
translation of the Old Testament ; but after a 
few months a division took place among the 
members, and the result gave rise to two ver- 
sions instead of one. One was carried through 
by the Revs. Dr. Medhurst, J. Stronach and 
W. C. Milne, and completed in 1853, uniform 
in style with the Delegates’ version of the 
New Testament. Contemporancously with 
the preceding, the Revs. Dr. Bridgman and 
Mr. Culbertson were engaged in a translation 
of the whole Bible, differing somewhat in 
style. With the exception of intervals dur- 
ing which they each visited their native land, , 
the work was continucd till its completion in | 


* Life in China. pp. 604, 5v0. 


Medhurst at Shanchae in dune, 


The 


Our sessions oceurred 


1862; this being the fifth complete transla. 
| tion of the Bible into the Chinese |: nenae, 

Dr. Marshman’s translation of the Bible Was 
specially used by the Baptist missionaries: 
but increasing dissatisfaction with the version 

induced the American Baptist Board of For. 
‘eign Missions to send out the Rev. Josiah 
Goddard, with a special view to carry through 
onew translation, TH health and Various 
lissionary duties combined to retard the 
progress of his work. The New Testament 
was completed by him, and printed in 1863, 
The following year he died at Ningpo, while 
engaged in. his labours on the Old Testament, 
the translation of which has-since been carried 
on by the Rey. Dr. Dean, of Bankok. 

The Rev, T. If. Hudson, of Ningpo, has for 
many years been occupied with a revision of 
the New Testament, which has recently been 
brought to a completion and-published., 

The only other translation of the New Test- 
ament in the book style of which Tam aware 
is that by the Russian Mission, published at 
Peking in 1864, 

Besides the Old Testament, it may be men- 
‘tioned that Gutzlaff published a modification 
of Medhurst’s version of the New Testament, 
or rather the version upon which they had 
been working in concert. This went through 
‘some ten or ‘more editions, being each time 
revised under the superintendence of Dr, 
Gutzlaff, 


that was ultimately printed by the Tae-ping 
rebels, first they published it in orig: 
‘inal purity, but in subsequent editions it 
was much altered by members of their own 
fraternity. 

The Old Testament was partially published 
bv them, but never completed J] believe. — 

Next to the literary versions, the most im. 
portant of the dialects is the Mandarin, as 
being the colloquial medium of a large pro- 
portion of the people of China. Scarcely had 
Dr. Medhurst: completed his labours on the 
Old Testament, when he commenced a trans- 
lation of the the New Testament into the 
Mandarin language, in concert with the Rey, 
‘J. Stronach, This was first published in 1866, 


A Committee has been engaged for the last 
three years in Peking on anew version into 
the Mandarin, suited more particularly to the 
northern part of China. Another year will 
probably see the completion of the work, 

The whole New Testament has been pub- 
lished jn the Ningpo dialect; and several 
editions of the New Testament in the Fub- 
chow dialect have been put through the press. 

Detached portions of the Scriptures have 
been published in several other dialects. 

Such is a very summary outline of the 
stages by which Bible translation in China 
has reached its present state of perfection; 
and it is hazarding nothing to say that asa 
| lite rary composition, anda f uithful transcript 
‘of the original, it stands unsurpassed in the 
history of translations into Chinese. 

We deem it a great thing to have a good 


It was one of the earlier editions of this. 
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version of the Seriptures, but this is not the 
yitimate aim. It is one thing to have the 
pook, and another to be able to circulate it. 
Indispensable as is the former, the latter is 
the great object which Christian philanthro- 
pists have kept in view from the beginning ; 
and for this end the various bible Societies 
of Great Britain and America have contribut- 
ed liberally their funds, 


In the early days of the China Mission, the 
printing and circulation of the Scriptures, 
even on the borders of the empire, was a ques- 
tion of penalties, stripes and imprisonment ; 


and it was found necessary to remove to 


Malacca, or some place outside the empire, in 
order to carry on the printing to any great 
extent. The tirst tour made for the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures among the Chinese was 
by the Rev. W. Milne in 1814, On that occa- 
sion he visited Rhio, Banca, Java and the 
islands of the Malayan Archipelago, and dis- 
tributed several hundred Testaments among 
the Chinese settlers, The work was carried 
on for years by the missionaries at the various 
stations, several of whom made — special 
voyages in the interest of the British and 


‘Foreign Bible Society. But the importance 


of the operations assumed such a magnitude 
in the eyes of Dr. Morrison, that in 1824 he 
made an earnest request to the Society that a 
special Agent might be employed in promot- 
ing their interest in that quarter; a proposal 
which was cordially seconded by Sir Thomas 
Stamford RatHes, the Governor of Sumatra, 
Although the request was approved by the 
directors, the. matter had. to stand over for 
several years, till Mr. Lay went out as their 
Agent, and arrived at Macao towards the 
close of 1836, The dithiculty of gaining access 
however to the mainland of China was such 
as entirely to cripple his efforts regarding that 


country, and after nearly three years spent in| 


the Straits and among the islands chietly, he 
returned to England. Events were progress- 
ing however towards the opening of the 
country. By the treaty of Nanking, five ports 
were made accessible, and at each of these the 
representatives of Missionary Socictics were 
established, 

In 1854 a remarkable concurrence of events 
took place, While the Christian public of 
England were celebrating the Jubilee of the 
British and Forcign Bible Society, news was 
arriving from China of the great revolution- 
ary movement that was in progress. The fact 
that a powerful party, in successful revolt, 
Was maintaining the cardinal points of the 
Christian faith, and actually printing and pub- 
lishing the Christian Scriptures, was sutlicient 
to draw forth the religious sympathy of Chris- 
tians, At the period alluded to, when it was 
thoueht the country would speedily be thrown 
Open to Christian teachers, the Rev. J. Anzell 
James, one of the oldest and warmest friends 
of the Bible Society, came forward with a 
proposal to raise a fund to supply China with 


a million copies of the New Testament. 
call was warmly responded to, and the funds | 


were raised without difficulty. <A large por- 
tion of the million was printed, and native 


colperteurs were employed in various parts of 
China, under the immediate direction of the 
missionaries: but the circulation did not ad- 
vance so rapidly as had been expected. 


In 1863, the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety again adopted the plan of appointing a 
special Agent to take the charge of their af- 
fairs in China, where he arrived about the end 
of the year. Having already had some ex- 
perience in circulating books among the peo- 
ple, he was impressed with the disadvantages 
of a gratuitous distribution, and felt that if 
the natives could be got to give a small price 
for the books, it would be beneficial in several 
respects. Lut the matter had to be tested, 
and while he was fully convinced of the im- 
portance of the principle of sale, he was by no 
means sure of success, A trial however soon 
decided the question, and it was found that-— 
the principle of sale for a small sum was far ~ 
more practicable than gratuitous distribution, . 
Native colporteurs have been appointed at Pe- 
king, Tientsin, Kewkeang, Hankow, Shanghae, 
Fuhchow, Amoy, Hongkong, Canton and at 
several points in the interior of the province. 
Most of these nafives travel over the country 
by themselves; but it has been found profit- 
able sometimes to-have Europeans accompa- 
nied by Chinese; and two or three have ac- 
cordingly been engaged in this service. The 
object of the Society is to send the Scriptures 
to every corner of the empire, and keeping 
this in view, instead of mere desultory efforts, 
it has been the Agent's plan to go methodical- 


ly over the country by means of his various 


employees, as far as the scheme is practicable, 
leaving no town, city or village, without an 
offer of the Scriptures. The price has béen 
fixed so low as to place it within reach of al- 
most.the poorest to obtain at least a Gospel, 
if they cannot purchase a complete New Testa- 
ment, and yet high enough to cut off the 
probability of people purchasing them for im- 
proper uses. We have thus an excellent means 
of testing how far the people really desire the 
books for their own sake; and after some four 
years’ experience I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that there is a very general desire on the 
part of the people to obtain our books, 


Thirteen* out of eighteen provinces have 
thus been visited by our agency. In some of 
these, our operations have as yet been very 
limited; in others, there are few cities or towns 
where the Scriptures have not been circulated, 
Of the 267 prefectures and departments into 
which the whole empire is divided, we have 
introduced our book into more than a third, 
In the provinces south of Chekeang, the sell- 
ing system has seareely been adopted, and my 
statistics from those parts are not very precise, 
But from Fulikeen northward, our circulation 
has been entirely by sale; and on that princi- 
ple the New Testament has already been large- 


* Since this article was read to the. meeting, the 
wr tor has inade a tour through two other prov- 
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power inherent in the -very words of Scrip- 


Warrants us to expect. 


of copmnerece; but without the Word of God, 
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ly distributed in more than three hundred 
willed cities, besides about 1200 towns and 


‘Villages ; in all, upwards of two hundred thou- ; 
he is familiar with the Koran; for the Scrip. 


sand volumes during the past four years. 

These statements refer altogether to the: 
agency of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety ; but the result will be greatly augment- 
ed if we consider the labours of the Rev. A. 
Williamson, the Agent of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, whose appointment dates 
from ihe same period, Besides these, a num- 
ber of colporteurs have been actively engaged 
in the service of the American Bible Socicty 
for some years past; and although I do not 
know the extent of their circulation, there is 
reason to heheve that they have been earnest 
and diligent in the work. 

By the general voice of Christendom, the 
Bible is acknowledved to be the Word of | 
(rod. | believe that voice is not mistaken, 
Entertaining such a belief, [ rejoice in main- 
taining the principle of our Society, which: is | 
to circulate the Bible without note or com- 
ment; and since the commencement of my 
avency, have never distributed a page of. 
other matter along with it. In thus prohib- 
iting the distribution of other books by. 


—— 


those envaged In the service of the Socicty, | 
we wish the Chinese to see that we do not. 
place it on the same footing as tracts. or 
other books; without depreciating other 
works, we wish them to understand that. this 
isa book apart, and that we give it out as 
infallible—a predicate we refuse to any 
mere human composition. believe the 
Bible is fitted by Him whose Word it is to 
raise mankind from the lowest depths, and 
that itis the right of every man and woman 
™m the world to possess it. While by no 
means ignoring the efficacy and necessity of 
the Lioly Spirit, to apply the truth to the 
heart and conscience, [ yet believe there ts 


ture; dnd that we may levitimately look for 
resulis from its perusal which no other book 
I believe the 
value of disseminating a knowledge of the 
avis ard seience, and seculir learning of 
every kind,—L believe in the progress, of 
civilizationi—I believe in the advancement 


— 


I believe all these appliances will be power- 
less to raise the people in the social scale. 
As Christians of all denominations hold 
the Bible to be the Word of God, when we 
meet together on this platform, we can hap- 
pily lay aside denominational differences. 
Not only does this apply to the various bod- 
ies into which the Protestant Church is 


divided, but also to the Church of Rome and | 
the Greek Church; for we all unite in this | 
article of faith. ‘This was remarkably illus- , 
trated at the late Paris Exhibition, where. 


the Society opened a store, for the distribu-, be still asked, ‘are they desirable” under 


7 

tion of its wares>~ Morecover-we can com 
mend the Bible to any intelligent Mohan. 
medan, without offending his prejudices, if 


tures are there habitually acknowledged and 
tacitly approved. ‘These form a very nume. 
rous class of the Chinese population; and 
while it is easy to conceive how they might 
be irritated by mere polemic essays, it isa 
ereat advantage to have this common ground 
to meet them on. 
The Chinese at large, as a people, are well 
able to appreciate our efforts in this direc. 
tion; for it is no novelty with them to cir. 
eulate books for the advancement of moral. 
itv and religion, ‘They are a reading peo- 
ple, and naturally anxious to obtain Books, 
We mercly take advantage of this inquisi- 
tive spirit, to put into their hands a book of 


inestimable vaiue; and look to God _ to give 


his blessing on the transaction, So- accus- 


tomed are they to meet with missionaries 
first, eneaved in this work, that in some of 


the more distant regions, they unconsciously 
imbibe the notion that all foreigners come 


on the same errand; and hence a kindly feel- 


ing is venerated, which only waits to be 
drawn out and cultivated, by the reciproca- 


tion of a eemal bearing towards them. | 


do not ignore the difficulties of opening up 


new ground, having lad some experience in 


that matter; but what L say is, that the tend- 
eney of our work is to conciliate. the fears 
and apprehensions of a suspicious people; 
and thus while we are imparting to them 
what we conceive to be the greatest boon, 
we are vetually the pioneers in opening up 
the country to forcign intercourse. 


ON MISSION SCHOOLS. | 


Read before the Foochow Missronary Con- 
Serence, Oct. 27, 1868. 


BY REV. L. B. PEET, 


(Concluded, ) 


“Boarding Schools—are they desirable?” 
is the: last query in our present discussion. 
These Schools are of two kinds—one for 
boys; the other for girls. 

1. First then, we will speak of the form- 
er, or Boarding Schools for boys. Are they 
“desirable?” our previous remarks on 
“Mission Education generally,” we have al- 
ready answered this query in the negative 
so far as such Schade have hitherto been 
employed, containing a heathen as well asa 
Chiristiau clement. But leaving out this feat- 
ure of them as at present conducted, it may 
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sone other modified form? I say ves, and 
| would suggest among others the following 
modifications, v1zZ:— 

4. The name should be changed from 
«Boarding School” to “’Training School for 
Mission Helpers and Preachers.” _ 

2, None should be received -into this 
School but those who have already an es- 
tablished Christian character, “who are well 
reported of by the brethren,” and who have 
already of their own free choice engaged in 
evangelistic labour for the salvation of their 
countrymen, 


| perhaps mere boys, who have given no proof 
of a steadfast Christian character, are re- 
ceived in the hope that some of them may 
turn out faithful preachers of the Gospel. 
Frequently have I had applications from 
parents, some of them heathen, others mem- 
bers of the church, to get their sons into 
such institutions. And no wonder. Free 
education and maintenance for several years, 
with a prospect of regular employment after- 
wards, easier and better paid than some of 
them could expeet ifleft in their own sphere, 
are sufficient nducements to a people 


3. This School shoul tbe in fact a Theolog- | so poor as the Chinese. But the influence of 
ical Seminary in embryo, with its different such establishments on the infant eliurch 
departments to be developed: according to can hardly be healthy; and expericnes poincs 
the capacities and wants of the pupils, and out low little help they give towards pre- 
the demands of the native church. paring a native ministry.” : 

4. As the pupils have been voluntarily} In the last place, we come to the query 
engaged in evangelistic work before enter- respecting Girls’ Boarding Schools—* Are 
ing the Seminary, it should form a part of they desirable?” Most certainly they are. 
their work during the whole time they may; Under this head we may inelude Schools 
be connected with it. 

5. As those students come to the Semi- Schools should be to improve the condition 
nary on the recommendation of the native of their pupils-—physically, intellectually, 
church, it should) be expected that the and morally. 
ehurch will contribute according to its abil- | An educated woman is like a bright star 
ity to their support; and that the students, ‘in the constellation to whieh it belongs. lu- 
in return, according to their attainments and crease the number of such stars, and you 
opportunities, should labor for the edifica- add to the beauty and to the glory of the 
tion and spiritual benefit of the church. constellation, other words, ap 

6. As the native church is called upon to educated woman is a power to enlighten, to 
contribute something towards the support of | reform, and to bless the community to which 
these students, the mission should supple- {she belongs. Inereese the number of such 
ment the amount contributed, so as to make women, and you add lmmeasurably to this 


their salaries what the native church would) power to benefit the whole community. 


consider a fair support for them, when it; [low great a work then is before the wo- 
shall assume and meet the whole expense} men of China, and how poorly prepared are 
itself. they to undertake it!) In most cases, as soon 

7. With this salary, every student should as born—if indeed they are permitted to 
be expected to use a rigid economy, and pro- escape death at the hands of those who 
vide for himself food, clothing, &e., and do. shovld treat them with the utmost kindness 
his own work, without being waited upon by —they are looked upon and treated as a kind 
any one employed by the mission to do such of unproductive property. They are con- 
work for him. : ‘tracted for and disposed of as such for Hfe. 

ilad I time, [ could dilate at some length without any choice or decision of their owr 
on these different topies; but as it is, L must in the matter whatever. As soon as marric:1, 
content myself with having simply stated they are placed under a new reginiwen. Wiciv 
them, and in addition making a single quo- husbands’ mothers, fathers, uneles, anc 
tation from a writer “on Native Agency,” brothers, as well as the husbands themselves, 
found in the Missionary Ltecorder, for claim and exercise the right to rule over 
August, 1867, p. 71—the whole of which them to a greater or less extent. Custom 
production should be attentively read by and fashion, like fetters of iron, confine the 
every missionary who wishes to spur up his upper classes to a state of seclusion fron: 
own mind on this sulyect. society ; while ignorance and poverty among 


for girls and women. The object of these 


He says: But if we have not paticnce 
enough to wait for tlus natural growth, bat 
must needs attempt to obtain a staff of na- 
tive assistants by a system of special train- 


the lower classes and laboring women greatly 

dinunish their influence for good in the com- 

inunity in which they live. 
Notwithstanding all of these disabilities, 


ing, endeavoring to foree them in a hot- woman in China, as everywhere else in this 
house, as it were, to procure an early supply, fallen world, is the foster mother of religion 
[ fear no good result will ensue. Such a, and of religious ideas. Whether the stream 
dut-louse is the institution intu which pupils, of ural influence be great or small, elevat- 
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ing or degrading, pure or impure, here is 
its fountain head the world over. Purify 
the fountain, and the influences which flow 
from it will be pure. 

The great streams of moral power which 
have been rolling over this land for untold 
ages have contained such a large proportion 
of ignorance, superstition, and _ irreligion, 
that its moral aspect has become that ofa 
great desert, covered over with an unseemly 
verbiage of errors and of false religions. 

The mightiest rivers upon the globe find 
their origin in little rills far in the interior of 
the country, in the deep recesses of the 
mountains. Our female Boarding Schools 
may be compared to such rivers, in their 
commencement, and in their ultimate influ- 
ence upon the nation. 

If such glorious results are to be antici- 

ated from our Female Boarding Schools, it 
| anes us to inquire, how are they to be 
established, and how conducted, in order to 
realize some such results ? 

In reply to these and similar queries, I 
would suggest— 

1. We ought not to look for those splen- 
did results hinted at above to appear in too 
short atime. The little rivulets among the 
mountains are often long impeded by oppos- 
ing obstacles, but at length reach their des- 
tination, and help to swell the volume of the 
mighty river. 

2. These Schools, within certain pre- 
scribed limits, should be open to all deserv- 
ing girls, and women, whether married or 
widows, whether betrothed or not, heathen 
or Christian, for a longer or shorter time. 
All should have an opportunity of receiving 
Christian instructicn in them so long as they 
may be profited thereby, and become better 
fitted for other spheres of usefulness, as 
Bible readers, teachers of Day Schools. or 
assistant teachers in Boarding Schools, wives 
of Christian men, native helpers, pastors 
of native churches, &c. The age and other 
circuinstances of each pupil should deter- 
mine how and what she A ath study, how 
long she should remain in the School, and 
what particular privileges she should enjoy 
while connected with it. | \ 

3. These Schools should be founded and 

arried forward on the principle of self-sup- 
port, just so far as may be found practicable. 


At first it would be on asmall seale; ‘but, 


nevertheless, a commencement should be at- 
tempted at the outset. 

And here I would include the idea of the 
pupils doing their own work, — waiting upon 
themselves, cutting and making their own 
clothes, receiving instruction and being em- 

jloyed a portion of their time in the various 
iets of useful work which girls and women 
in their condition ought to know how, and 


be willing, todo. Encouragements to them 
to excel in these things, in the shape of pre. 
miums, might be money well laid out. 
4. These Schools should be liberally sup. 
eam with the Scriptures in the classical, fol. 
owed with the colloquial of the same, with 
ull needed helps for thoroughly understand. 
ing them, as already mentioned above, and 
with translations of all of the clementary 
books found in our Sabbath Sehools and 
other Training Schools at home ; with maps, 
pictures, and other helps employed by them, 
Just as fast as they may be needed. The 
design should be, ultimately, to give the pu- 
pils who ought and may be willing to go 
through the whole course as good an cduca- 
tion for them, in their circumstances, as is 
given to females in a Christian land in like 
circumstances. As inducements to have them 
remain and qualify themselves for it, those 
who are Christians might be employed by the 
Mission, with a suitable compensation, as as- 
sistant teachers, teachers of Day Schools, Bi- 
ble readers, and such like helpers in the mis 
sion work. 
5. These Schools, as far as may be prae- 
ticable, should be under the supervision of 
pious women without families, who may be 
able to give more time and labour to them 
than those can who have families of their 
own to look after. At. first, the Mission must 
supply the teachers, and meet most of. the 
expense of the Schools, till native teachers 
san be raised up to fill their places, and till 
the native church is prepared to take charge 
of them, meet their expenses, and supply all 
their other wants. And that time may not 
be so very far distant, should God_ in great 
merey pour upon these Schools, and upon 
ithe communities around about them, in 
‘copious measures his Holy Spirit, as he has 
sometimes done in other parts of the world. 
As an encouragement to us, in prosecuting 
this part of our missionary work, I will sub- 
join a few paragraphs taken from a traci re- 
cently put forth by the American Board, en- 
titled, “The Female Boarding School in 
Foreign) Missions.” The first’ sentence in 
this tract reads thus: “The Female Board 
ing School is vitally connected. with the sue 
cess of the missionary enterprise.” The see 
ond paragraph is as follows:—* The results 
which have followed labour in this direction 
have been most cheering, and indicative of 
the special favor and blessing of God. A 
few illustrations will be given, gathered, in 
the main, from letters and papers already 
published by the Board. 
| Female Seminary among the Nesto- 
rians, under the care of Miss Fiske, and later 
of Miss Rice, has been the scene of repeated 
revivals. The attainments made by some of 


the Nestorian girls would do credit to sim 
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lar Schools in this country. The character 
and results of Miss Fiske’s labours have been 
admirably set forth in that. remarkable ree- 
ord, ‘Woman and her Saviour in Persia,’ 
but their full significance eternity only can 
reveal. The name of Fidelia Fiske ranks 
beside that of Mary Lyon, among the bright- 
est of the century, as illustrative of what an 
earnest Christian woman can do for the cause 
of Christ. | 

“Qf those connected with the institution 
fora year or more, eighty were communi- 
ants, nearly all converted while pursuing 
their studies. The larger part of these, as 
wives, mothers, and teachers, are doing a work 
of inestimable value in the social clevation 
of the Nestorian people. 

“In the Girls Boarding School at Oodoo- 
ville, Ceylon, are fifty pupils. This School has 
had about four hundred pupils since 1824. 
Nearly three hundred were admitted to the 
neck and more than two hundred are now 
church members in good standing.” 

Speaking of a School among the Bulga- 
rians, it says: “The present number of 
pupils in the Girls’ School at Eski Zagra is 
forty-five, of whom eighteen are boarding 
scholars.” ‘God has greatly blessed this 
School,” writes Mr. Byington. the resident 
missionary, “and is still blessing it. ‘There 
have been more hopeful conversions in this 
School than have been reported from all the 
other stations, and in connection with all the 
other instrumentalities employed (in the Bal- 
arian field.) Many of these girls are now 
earnest Christians, and stand up for the truth 
as it is in Jesus.” aan 

The tract speaks of the success attending 


these Schools in Central ‘Turkey, under the 
supervision of unmarried ladies who have 
been sent out by the Board. [add a para- 
sraph from a letter of Miss West, who is at 
the head of “the American Female Board- 
ing School,” at Kharpoot, Turkey, which 
School “comprises not only boarders, Tut 
day scholars, and women as well as girls.” 
She says: “Our women soon find their ap- 
propiate sphere as teachers and leaders of 
their sex. They may know but little, but 
they can teach those who know. still less. 
The mother mentioned above has been very 
useful in the villages where her husban«l 
bors. From accounts just received, she is 
now teaching sixteen girls and three woinen 
to read, besides performing the work of ler 
family of nine persons!) Thus far the 
periment has proved a success, and with 
every year public sentiment has inercasingly 
sanctioned female education. Parents are be- 
coming not only willing but anxious to place 
their daughters in the School, even if it ine, 


t 
{ 


I will add but one more extract, and that 
shall be from Mr. Gulick, of the Sandwich 
Islands: “In October,” (1865,) Mr. Gulick 
writes, “we were prepared to receive scholars 
in numbers, and the month of Januarv found 
us with a School of filty cirls, boarders and 
lodgers, under our roof. ‘The age reanired 
by the rules for adiaission is from eleven to 
fifteen years. Qur instruction is given en- 
tirely in the Hawaiian languave, and we are 
satisfied that the girls will compare favora- 
bly with those. of their country men who 
have spent an equal length of time in the 
acquisition of ideas through the English. 

“We do not attempt to raise them at one 
step to the enjoyment of all the comforts and 
conveniences of the highest civilization. In 
respect to diet, their living ts the same as that 
of all common Hawaiian homes. ‘Their pa- 
rents furnish them with clothes, mats, pillows, 
blankets, and bed-quilts. Their mats they 
spread upon the floors, and thus their lode- 
ines, for the present, are much after the con- 
venient style of primitive Ilawaiians. As 
we have means, we shall furnish them with 
cots or bedsteads. An hour and a half in the 
morning they spend in gardening and farme- 
ing, All the work of the house and premises, 
except carting and cutting wood, and baking 
and pounding the tara for pai is performed 
by the girls.” 

“It is insuch institutions,” says the tract, 
“that Llawaiiau ladies have been educated, 
fitted to adorn any soeiety—and especially to 
be the centers of Christian influence in do- 
inestic eircles,—the best pledges of the per- 


jimanent influence and success of the Cospel 


In the Hawatian Islands.” 

T need not add more on this last topic of 
our theme. And leave offas beenn as to 
the query respecting Girl’ Boarding Schools 
— “are they destrable?” most certainly they 


are. And I would say, moreover, that I most 


heartily adopt the sentiment contained in the 
first sentence of the. traet above quoted, 
viz:-—“ The Female Boarding School is vi- 
tally connected with the success of the mis- 
sionary enterprise.” 

Andin conelusion of the. whole eubivet, 
[ would simply add—as the suceess of * Siis- 
sion Education” in this land, and cons. 
quently the moral regeneration and salvation 


of the nation, must depend wholly upon 


ACCOMPANY its OWN TPuLR, 


let us be on our a 


work so intimately connected with his king. 


‘dom and glory into the hands of either 


volves a pecuniary sacrifice to themselves.” heathen or vf non-Christian. teachers 
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LAO-TZU. -F- 
A Study in Chinese Philosophy. 


Cuapter VI. 
Politics. 


We now breathe a freer air—escap- 

ed from the trammels of Physics, and 
at large in the wide spaces of Politics. 
Here Lao-tzi speaks more plainly and 
fully, and it is easily seen that he is 
dealing with congenial subjects. To 
us also his political aphorisms will come 
with more freshness and delight than 
the speculations about things much 
more beyond his ken with which we 
were last engaged. Yet we must not 
expect to find in the TZao-té-ching a. 
treatise on Politics, or a discourse on 
the best form of government. Lao-tzii 
does not present to us a wax figment 
of his own imagination—an ideal re- 
mublic, a Utopia, or a New Atlantis. 
Te looks to his own country as it was 
then, oppressed and miserable, and he 
endeavours to recall those in authority 
to a noble and generous mode of gov- 
ernment. His standard of political 
excellence may be ideal, and some of 
his maxims may be fanciful, and even 
bad; still we will find in all a genial 
human philosophy, which even we of 
the enlightened nineteenth century 
cannot utterly despise. 

** Politics,” says Sir G. C. Lewes, “ re- 
late to human action so far as it con- 
cerns the public interest of a communi- 
ty, and is not merely private or ethical. 
Human action, thus defined, consists 
of—1, the acts and relations. of a sov- 
ereign government, both with respect 
to its own subjects and other sovereign 
governments; 2, the acts and relations 
of members of the political community, 
so far as they concern the government, 
or the community at large, or a con- 
siderable portion of it.”! Lao-tzi’s 
teachings in politics refer more to the 
former than to the latter of these two 
divisions. He does not, however, omit 
to notice the relations of the different 


1 Treatise onthe Methods of Observation. Reason- 


4 


ing in Politics. Yol. 1, p. 44. 


government as to each other; but he 
relegates this subject to the province 
of ethics. He considers the people 
more in their private relations than as 
bound by legal ties to the performance 
of certain acts, and-the abstaining from 
certain other acts, towards their fel. 
lows. Nor is it from the political 
standpoint that he contemplates the 
nature and distribution of wealth, a 
subject which properly belongs to pol- 
itics. These and similar matters are 
all assigned to the private relations of 
man to man, or the relations of man to 
the Universal Nature, and so they will 
come more properly under the head of 
ethics. 

Having premised thus much, I now 
proceed to set forth Lao-tzi’s teachings 
about “the acts and relations of a 
sovereign government, both with re. 
spect to its own subjects and other 
sovereign governments ;” and 

1. Of the institution of the Sovereign.— 
It is to the people that he assigns the 
original appointment of an emperor, 
and he gives a peculiar reason for the 
institution. A bad man still has the 
law of nature ( Tao) in him; and he is not 
to be cast aside as a hopeless case, see- 
ing he may be transformed into a vir. 
tuous man. Accordingly emperors and 
magistrates were appointed, whose du 
ty it was to save, as it were, by pre. 
cept and example those who had gone 
astray.2. Thus Lao-tzi’s idea of the 
sovereign is so far purely ethical. He 
does not conceive of him so muchas 
the judge and ruler of the people as 
their model and instructor. The man 
whom the people elect, however, 1 
also the elected of Heaven.* As in the 
case of Saul the Israelites anointed him 
whom the Lord had chosen, so the 
people raise to the throne him whom 
Heaven has appointed. Princes exer 
cise government, because they have 
received that destiny as their share of 
the Universal Nature.* They obtain 
their One—their individualizing nature 


2 See ch. 62. In Pi-yuan’s edition, KF aS ls 
the reading, instead of K ~ of the ordinary 


3 ag ee not¢ to ch. 62 (52 in his edition). 
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—in order that they may rule right- 
eously. Sometimes he seems to use 


the term Shéng-jén (#2 A) as synony- 
mous with Wang ( — ), or King.* Now 


the Shéng jén is the man who by his 
nature is completely virtuous, er 
lvin harmony with the ways of heaven, 
and knowing intuitionally all things 
that heaven has ordained. He is in 
short the stoic Sapiens, and whether he 
actually administer public affairs or not 
is still a king. he term saint, by 
which Julien renders this expression, 
scarcely conveys its full meaning; as 
the Shéng jén is not only holy, but also 
supremely wise. He is the ideal or 
typical man, who rules over and trans- 
forms the world; and, failing a better, 


J shall translate it by the expression 


godlike man. In ancient times, it was 
the Shéng jén, or godlike man, who 
was appointed ruler; and if such were 
the case now, the world would be in 

eace and prosperity. The man who 
is destined to become king will not use 
violence to obtain the honour.® On 
the contrary he will be humble and 
vielding ; and so, as water Wears away 
the hard opposing rocks, he will finally 
triumph. In confirmation hereof Lao- 
tzi cites the saying of a godlike man:— 
“To bear the reproaches of a kingdom 
is to preside over the sacrifices to the 
gods of the land and grain (1e., to be 
prince), and to bear a kingdom’s mis- 
fortunes is to be king of the whole em- 
pire”—words true, though seeming 
paradoxical.7 Lao-tzi, however, has a 
very high opinion of the position and 
dignity of the sovereign. There are 
four great things in the universe, and 
he is one of them; the remaining three 
being Nature (7ao), Heaven, and 
Karth.® In another place he even puts 
the king immediately before Heaven. 

2. The relations of the ruler to his 
tubjects—With Lao-tzi, as with all 


Chinese writers on politics, the mode 


in which government ought to be con- 
ducted is a supremely important sub_ 
. See chs. 3,5. Compare Emerson (Essays, Vol. 2, 
208-9), 
wh, 29. 


Ch. 25 


5. 
6 
7 Ch. 78 
9 Ch. 16. 


ject. In his homely manner, he com- 
pares the ruling of a large kingdom to 
the cooking ofa small fish, or the hand- 
ling of a fine and delicate implement. ! 
Too much cooking spoils the fish, and 
too much handling spoils the imple- 
ment. So is it with the kingdom. It 


is an etherial instrument which cannot 


be wrought with—if one works with it 
he destroys it, and if one handles it he 
loses it. 


The first duty of the ruler is tor ectify 
himself—to overcome his appetites and 
massions.? Ife must cultivate virtue in 
himself and proceeding thence he will 
have it cultivated in his family, and 
finally in all the empire; and thus the 
kingdom will remain established in his 
family for generations to come.3 He 
must be serious and grave‘ in his de- 
portment, remembering the greatness 
of his charge, and whence it was de- 
rived. By levity of conduct he will 
lose his ministers, and by violent pro- 
ceedings he will lose his throne. His 
models ought to be the Earth,®> which 
is always in peaceful rest, and the 
rulers of antiquity, who followed Na- 
ture (Tao). In the early days of inno- 
cence simplicity, subjects only 
knew that they had rulers, so lightly 
lay the hand of government on them. & 
Then came the time when rulers were 
loved and lauded, then the time when 
they were feared, and lastly that in 
which they were treated with contume- 
ly. The prince of the present time 
ought to return as far as possible to 
the primitive ways. He should, like 
the great Universal Nature, be free from 
show of action ‘—if he could only keep 
the law of Nature his kingdom would, 
as a matter of course, be in a state of 


Chs. 60, 29, 64. 

.. Cha. 57, 13. ; 
th. 54. 
Ch. 26, For Fr, Ministers, another reading is 


--that is, the gravity which brings esteem. 


5 Ch. 25, For here some editions have K 


6 Ch. 17. This chapter, however, is susceptible of a 
totally different interpretation, being 
regarded as meaning the highest authority. For 

aS also some read not, 


7 Ch. 48, 
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order and tranquillity—all things would 
submit to him, and become, of their 
own 2aceord, transformed to a state of 
goodness *—eyen the demons would 
cease to possess elfish power; or if they 
still possessed it, they would not use it 
to the detriment of men. The prince 
ought also, at least outwardly, to be 
humble and ‘modest, not arrogating 
precedence and superiority but rather 
using the Janguage of sclfabasement. ° 

In the exercise of government Lao- 
tzit does not allow the use of violence, 
and he inveighs nobly against military 
oppression. [f the prince keep himsclt 
from being absorbed in worldly inter- 
ests—do not conter honour and emolu- 
ments on brilliant parts—nor prize 
what the world holds valuable—nor 
make display of that whiclr is coveted 
—his example will have such virtue 
that all his subjects will cease from 
strife and violence, and live in peaceful 
ebedience.' But if he try to have the 
empire through force, he will tail. Ue 
who according to the Law of Nature 
( 7co) would assist the prince will not 
compel the empire by arms—this sort 
of thing is wont to have its recom- 
pense. Where the General pitches his 
tent, thorns and bricrs spring up; and 
in the wake ofa great army there are 
inevitably bad years. If there be ne- 
cessity for fighting—and only then—he 
Who is wise in ruling will strike a 
decisive blow at the fit time, and then 
lays down his arms, not glorying in his 
conquest. Fine arms are inauspicious 
implements, hated by all things; and 
he who holds to Nature will not) con- 


tinne to use them. The noble man 
(Zt in private life esteems the left, 
Side, and in time of war esteems the |! 
rivht—the left being symbolic of the 
Yung ( Sy) or preserving principle, and 
the right of the Vin (>) or killing 
principle. Arms are inauspicious im- 
plements—-not such as the noble man 
employs; he uses them only when he 
has no alternative, but he looks on 
superiority with indifference, and takes 
no glory in vietory. He who glories 


~ 


3732. 


9 Chas, 66, G8, 59, 


1 Ch. 2. 


in victory delights in the massacre of 
men, and such an one cannot have his 
will in the empire. To him who slays 
a multitude of men, a position of dig. 
nity is assigned corresponding to that 
of the chief mourner at a funeral, viz, 
the right hand side, which in inausji. 
cious matters is the post of honow, 


just as in auspicious matters the left 


hand side is the post of honour? 
Thus not only is the ruler not to use 
military power to keep his subjects in 
subjection, but he is also not to drag 
these latter into war for his own ag. 
grandisement. The fighting to which 
Lao-tzii mainly alludes is that of the 
different principalities of the country 
among themselves, and on this subject 
the words of Pascal may be not unaptly 
added to those of our author:—“Le plus 
erand des maux est les guerres civiles, 
sont sires si on veut récompenser 
le merite; car tous dirailent qwils 
ritent. Le mala craindre @un sot qui 
succede par droit de naissance n’est ni 
si grand ni si str.” ® War is the result, 
according to Lao-tzi, of bad govern- 
ment, of the lust of power and proper. 
ty. If good government prevail ina 
country, its fleet horses will be en- 
ployed. on the farm; but if ill govern- 
ment prevail, and lust and ambition 
have scope, feuds will continue until 
war steeds beget war steeds on_ the 
plains of the frontier. 4 Whether, there- 
fore, for the purpose of solidifying the 
prince’s power ever his subjects, or for 
state agerandisement, war and all vio- 
lent measures are interdicted. 

But not only does Lao-tzi thus ad- 
vise the ruler against using military 
power in his realm; he also recom- 
mends the doing away with capital 
punishment—indeed with all punish- 
ment whatever. The people do not 
fear death, and how then is it to be 
used to keep them in dread? If the peo- 
ple could be made to have a constant 
fear of death, and some commit a crime, 


2 Chs. 30, 31. 
% Pensées, Art. VII. 
4 Ch. do, 
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ment. There is the eternal execution- 
er, and he who puts to death for him 
is like the man who fells a tree for the 
head wood-man; and such an one sel- 
dom fails to wound his hand.® Capital 

unishment is thus reserved for some- 
thing superhuman to execute; and the 
earthly magistrate has only to endeav- 
our to lead a life free from the appear- 
ance of lust and violence. 6 

It is by justice that a kingdom is 
well governed, as by stratagem a war 
is conducted.? Yet the prince must be 
lenient to his people. If restrictions on 
liberty of action be multiplied, so that 
his subjects cannot lift a hand or move 
a foot without incurring: guilt, they 
will be prevented from pursuing their 
industry, and so become poor. § 

The of excessive taxes by 
those in authority for the indulgence of 
of their sensual appetites, also improv- 
erishes a people, and accordingly in gov- 
ernment there is nothing like economy. 
1To keep the court in influence while 
the fields are weedgrown and the pub- 
lic granaries exhausted; for the rulers 
tohave the expensive clothing, sharp 
sword, sumptuous food and excessive 
wealth, is to glory in plunder, but not 
to follow Nature. Nor may the prince 
break his word with subjects—as want 
of faith in him is followed by want of 
faith in them. ? | 

It is not necessary for the ruler to 
explain the nature and method of his 
gevernment. On the contrary he ought 
to keep his counsels and his conduet 
secret. In as much asthe fish cannot with 
impunity leave its element, so the sharp 
engines of government may not be dis- 
played. When the laws are numer- 
ousand obtrusively exhibited, the people 
become thieves and robbers; but when 
they are not so, the people continue 
decent and orderly.* ‘Thus it is better 
that the rulers keep the populace ina 
state of ignorance and stupidity. > The 


6 
7 
8 
9 
1 
2 
4 


Chs. 57, 8. 

Do. | Compare Hobbes (Vol. 2 pp. 178-9, Moles- 
worth Ed.). 
Ch. 75. 


Ch. 17. 
Chs, 36,58, 
Ch. 57. 
Chis. 10, 19.° 


ancient kings went on this principle, 
and had peaceful reigns.® In his own 
time Lao-tzi considered that the diffi- 
culty of keeping the people well govern- 
ed arose from their being too knowing. 
IIe would accordingly like to see them 
recalled to the ways of primitive sim- 
plicity, so that their arms would be 
unworn, and their boats and ears un- 
used. He would like to have the peo- 
ple return to the manners of the times 
when knotted cords were still the 
symbols of words; and would have 
them relish their food, enjoy their 
clothes, feel comfortable in their homes, 
and delight in their social institutions. 7 
He would have them brought to think 
seriously of death, so that they would 
end their days in their own country 
and never leave it for another, even 
though it be so near that the respec- 
tive inhabitants can hear cackling of 
fowls and barking of dogs in the two 
places. Thus while the prince keeps 
his subjects simple and ignorant, he 
must have their bodily wants supplied. 
The godlike man when he rulers empties 
the mind of the people, and fills their 
stomach; weakens their will, and 
strengthens their bones (that is, their 
animal power). He treats them as 
children, and is always kind, postpon- 
ing his own comfort to their good. - 
The mode in which the ruler is to 
obtain respect and esteem from his sub- 
jects is by deporting himself humbly 
towards them; but he must never ar- 
rogate greatness to himself. 9 His con- 
duct should be calm and unostentatious, 
while inwardly he is anxious; and his 
gravity and quietness of deportment 
ought never to be departed from. The 
prince is to save his people, as it were, 
by setting before them an example of 
humility, forbearance, and all the other 
virtues which save a country from 


being imbroiled in wars and_ rebellions 


—he is to be of one. heart and one 
mind with them, and have no will in- 
dependent of theirs. ! 


6 Chs. 65, 3. 
Ch. 80. 
8 Ch. 3. Wu-ch‘éng's note. Julien, however, trans- 
lates “il vide son eceur, &c.” Both translations 
a in harmony with the other teachings of Lao- 
Zi. 
. Chs. 39, 42. 
Ch, 49. 
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These are the principal duties of the 
king to his people as indicated or con- 
ceived of by Lao-tzi—the king being 
in his contemplation an absolute sover- 
eign. Ishall now add, as a comment, 
the views on this subject set forth by 
two other authors in widely different 
circumstances. The writer of Deuter- 
onomy says:—‘‘ When thou art come 
into the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, and shalt possess it, and 
shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, I 


will set a king over me, like as all the 


nations that are about me; thou shalt 
in any wise set him king over thee, 
whom the Lord thy God shall choose ; 
one from among thy brethren shalt thou 
set king over thee; thou mayest not 
set a stranger over thee, which ¢s not 
thy brother. But he shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people 
to return to Egypt, to the end that he 
should multiply horses: *** Neither 
shall he multiply wives to himself, that 
his heart turn not away, neither shall 
he greatly multiply to himself silver 
and gold, &c. *** That his heart be 
not lifted up above his brethren, and 
that he turn not aside from the com- 
mandment, to the right hand or ¢o the 
left; to the end that he may prolong 
his days in his kingdom, he, and his 
children, in the midst of Israel.” ? 


The other writer is the philosopher 
of Malmesbury. After establishing for 
the king a title as extravagantly high 
as any oriental flatterer could have 
done, he proceeds to prescribe his 
duties to his people. These are sum- 
med up in the sentence, “The safety 
of the people is the supreme law ”— 
according to the old maxim “Salus 
populi suprema lex.” Under this are 
included both spiritual and temporal 
benefits; but the difficulty about the 
former is left in suspense. Of the lat- 
ter he says:—“ The benefits of subjects 
respecting this life only, may be dis- 
tributed into four kinds—1, That they 
be defended against foreign enemies; 2, 
That peace be preserved at home; 3, 
That they be enriched, as much as may 


‘consist with public security; 4, That 
‘they enjoy a harmless liberty.” 3 
| 3. The next point to be considered 
1s the relation of a government to the neigh. 
bouring states. On this subject Lao-tzi 
has very little to say, and what he does 
say concerns only the small feudal de. 
pendencies of the kingdom of Chow, 
All the world—that is, all the world 
known—was the king’s; but holding 
under him, xt this time indeed only 
nominally for the most part, were chiefs 
of smaller and larger provinces and 
‘principalities. It is of this, in their re. 
lations to each other and to their titular 
superior, that Lao-tzi makes mention. 
The different states in their mutual 
intercourse ought to be guided by 
courtesy and forbearance. The great 
kingdom is the reservoir of the small 
principalities, #4 and ought to remain in 


dignified peace while these come to 
give in their allegiance, as the little 
streams from the mountains flow to the 
placid lake or smoothly-flowing river 
as their king. The large state ought 
thus to remain lowly and humble to- 
wards the small one, and not act to- 
wards it in an arrogant or violent man- 
ner. When a large kingdom abases 
itself to a small principality, it acquires 
that principality, and when a_ small 
state abases itself to a large one, it ob- 
tains service (and protection) under 
that large one. It is for this purpose 
that the small state submits, ‘and the 
large kingdom annexes the small states 
for the purpose of uniting and main- 
taining the people. 

It is fit that the large state should 
always act humbly and meekly, and 
that the small states should own its 
supremacy ; there will thus be no need 
ot fighting. There is no greater mis- 
fortune in the world than to take up 
a quarrel on a slight pretext.® As the 
soldiers say, it is much better to bear 
than to make the attack—to yield con- 
siderably than to advance a little. That 
is, it is better to have one’s own terrl- 
tory invaded than to make aggression 


~ 


3 Hobbes’’Works, (Molesworth’s edition), English, 
Vol. 2, p. 169. Compare also Bacon's Essay on 
Seditions and Troubles (Works, Vol. 6, p. 106, &c, 
Ellis and Spedding Ed.). : 

4 Chs. 61, 66. 

& Ch. 69. 


2 Ch. 17, Vs. 14 to 20. 
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nthat of another. The. king who is: 
yielding and compliant is sure to be ul- 
timately victorious. If, however, a 
prince must go to war, whether to de- 
fend his own dominions, or at the bid- 
ding of his sovereign, he must show | 


clemency. It is the tender hearted, 
who gains the victory in the pitched 
battle, and who succeeds in keeping 
the beleaguered city. : 

By words like these-the philosopher 
endeavoured .to dissuade the princes 
and barons of his time from the border 
warfare in which they were perpetual- 
ly engaged. The mutual aggressions 
and reprisals of these chiefs were in his 
days desolating the kingdom and grad- 
nally reducing it to the condition 
favourable tothe production of a tyrant. 
A few centuries after Lao-tzi’s death 
the man arose who made himself king 


over all the empire ( ~y), but 


he was very unlike the king depicted by 
Lao-tzi, and Confucius, and Mencius. 


4. Qn the latter of the two depart- 
ments into which Sir G. C. Lewes di- 
vides Politics, namely, the relations of 
the subjects to their ruler and _ to each 
other, Leth as [have already inti- 
mated, does not dilate. With him the 
inhabitants of a kingdom are ‘divided 
into the ruling and the ruled. The 
former class comprises the king and the 
several ministers whom he of his 
sovereign pleasure appoints to various 
posts; and the latter comprises all the 
rest of the population. Now the rela- 
tion in which the common people stand 
to the ruler resembles that of children 
toafather. They have no part or lot 
in the administration of government. 
They are regarded, not as individuals, 
but as masses. They are the “ hund- 
red surnames,” or “the people,” and 
the ruler of supreme virtue and wis- 
dom—the godlike man—regards them 
all impartially as so many straw-made 
dog-effigies, creatures made to be used. 
The subjects imitate their king or chief; 
and as he is, so are they. If he be 
violent or perfidious, so are they ; and 


excellence in him is followed by ex- 
cellence in them. The relations of the 


members of the community to each 


other are referred, as has been stated, 
to the province of ethics. 

From the above sketch of the politic- 
al sentiments contained in the Zuo-té- 
ching, I hope it has been seen that the 
author was not an utterly vain dreamer 
and theoriser, at least on these matters. 
It would be very easy to show how many 
of the Confucianist doctrines in politics 
closely resemble those of Lao-tzi; 
though others, also, are diametrically 
opposite. The teachings of the latter 
sage, in point of practicability at least, 
are not far removed from those of the 
former. 

In many points Lao-tzii seems to us 
to be giving bad advice to the ruler, 
and: his general notions about a state 
are very unlike those to which we are 
accustomed. That the people should 
be kept ignorant, advancement in me- 
chanical skill discountenanced, and that 
the standards of political excellence 
should be the ideal sages of an ideal 
antiquity, are doctrines to which we 
would -refuse to adhere, and which we 
would condemn, as savouring of dis- 
potism. Yet Lao-tzi’s conception of 
the ruler is not of him as a despot, but 
rather as a sort of dictator during good 
conduct. He is raised to his high posi- 
tion by the concurrent wishes of heaven 
and the people, and on his observance 
of the duties of his office depends his 
stability on the throne. It is interest- 
ing and instructive to compare Lao- 
tzi’s ideas on politics with those 
Macchiavelli, who somewhat resembles 
him also in his fortunes. Each liyed 
in times of national disaster and mjSery 
and each wished for peace in th¢ land. 
Each longed to see one ruler installed, 
and honoured with absolute power. 
During life neither seems to have been 
appreciated by his fellows; and after 
death so ill were the merits of both rec- 
ognised, that the abbreviated form of 
the Christian name of the one became, 
as some suppose, a familiar term for 
the original Devil;® and the other has 


been confounded by his enemies with 


charlatans and impostors. The coun- 
sels which each gave to the chiefs of his 
time were those which he deemed use- 


6 See Macaulay's Essays, Vol. 1, Essay 2, 
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ful and practicable, though in man 
cases, ifjudged by a general eniedd, 
they must be condemned. The patri- 
otic fire of the Florentine Secretary 
led him té make rather reckless state- 
ments about the license allowed to the 
man who makes and keeps himself an 
absolute and independent prince.7 So 
the Chinese moralist, deprecating the 
evils wrought in his country by un- 
principled but clever and ambitious 
men, recommends a general state’ of 
ignorance. The serpent wisdom of the 
professional statesman, however, is far 
removed from the guileless simplicity 
of the philosopher. The latter abhors 
the idea of war, and recoils from the 
thought of force, and ostentation ; but 
the former, with more earthly pru- 
dence, recommends above all things a 
good native army, serviceable military 
skill, and splendid enterprises.® Mac- 
chiavelli allows the prince to break his 
word when it suits him for state pur- 
poses ® (unless this be ironical), but Lao- 
tzi requires of the king good faith, at 
least to his subjects. Each of them ad- 
vises that the ruler should be, or at least 
appear to be, clement and liberal, spar- 
ing of the people’s possessions and a 
fosterer of their material prosperity. ! 
Many other points of similarity or con- 
trast in the political opinions of these 
two eminent men micht be adduced, 
‘but the above must suflice as examples. 


When we read Lao-tzi’s sentiments 
about taxation, over-legislation, penal 
retributions and excessive government- 
al interference, and remember that 
these same subjects are still eagerly 
debated among Western philosophers 
and statesmen, we must ascribe to the 
Chinese sage a remarkable amount of 
what Humbolt calls the presentiment 
of knowledge. What he, however, 
could sketch only in faint outline on 
these subjects, has been broadly dis- 
~eussed in later and more auspicious 
times by men like Adam Smith, Ben- 
tham, Emerson and J.S. Mill. If we 
gow cannot but condemn his ignoring 
the individuality of cach member of 


7 See The Prince, chs. 8, 178. 
& Do. Ch. 14. 

Do. Ch. 18. 

1 Ch. 16, &c. 


‘peace with the Mongols. 


the state, his discouraging progress in 
the mechanical arts, and his magnifying 
the kingly office, we must remember 
that these are still among us, notwith. 
standing the experience and struggles 
of centuries, almost as great barriers 
to the employment of personal liberty 
as were those which Lao-tzi recom. 
menas. Large standing armies at the 
call of one man—* incognoscibility” 
of the laws—bribery—gerrymandering 
—and, above all, the power of. the 


many—are still great retarders of hu. | 


man freedom and prosperity. That 
such things exist, even though the 
voice of the philosopher is always 
against them, should make us _ indul. 
gent toward the mistaken notions of a 
man who lived 2500 years ago. 
T. W. 
( To be continued.) 


HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN 
SUNG DYNASTY. . 


A TRANSLATION. 


( Continued. ) | 
In the eighth month, Dzing-kwe caused 
seven officers who had the literary de. 
gree of Han-ling to be degraded, be. 
cause they spoke against his project of 
The names 
of these officers were Tsang Kiu-dzen 


Kanyg-tsong ‘Lin Kjin-yia 
pr Vaen Kwang-yiin Hf: 
Mao Sohdo JAE, and 


Yau-kwun 3G fq. 


Tsang Kyiu-dzin studied at the fect 
of the celebrated Yang-z - He 


was afterwards honored with a literary 
degree of the 3rd rank. He was very 
candid. On a proper occasion, he told 
the Emperor that the realm was dis- 
turbed, and that ruin was impending; 
that Heaven was about to raise up a 
superior man (for carrying out its de- 
sign); that it became the Emperor will- 
ingly to repent; nor should he by fruit- 
less remorse for past. misdeeds hinder 
his own progress in that direction; that 
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ifhe wished to excel, he must himself 
improve in virtue—he must send away 
the officers about him who were con- 
tinually speaking evil of others—he 
must put a bridle on depravity—he must 
separate himself from bad men—he 
must beware of the lewd and depraved ; 
that these things were the ground work 
of excellence. Moreover, even the 
common people all understand the pleas- 
ures and comforts of the conjugal re- 
Jation; that if the Emperor wished to 
be the honorable Son of Heaven, in the 


winter he must see that his parents are | 


comfortably warm, in the summer that 
they have facilities for bathing and a 
cool retreat, in the evening that he ask 


after their welfare, in the morning that_ 
he seek their comfort and happiness; 


that the laws of the family relation were 


continually being disregarded by the 
Emperor, and hence his heart was con- 
stantly in a state of unrest, so that. 


whenever any thing out of the ordinary 
course occurred he was grieved; that 
this was the natural result of a sense of 
wrong done to his royal father and 
elder brother, who were ‘prisoners in 
the hands of the Mongols. In proof of 
this, who dare to say that the Emperor 
did not constantly long and hope for 
their return? Vhe Emperor (as a re- 
ward of his faithfalness) appointed him 
to be one of the first ministers of state, 
and. an officer of the Judicial Board. 
Whenever the matter of peace with the 
Mongols came up, he spoko and voted 
against it. Dzing-kwe, little by little, 
with a view of drawing him into favor 
with the measure, said, “Ef wish you to 
consummate this peace with the Mon- 
gols.?> Kyiu-dzen said, ‘It is not be- 
eause I wish to 9ppuse you personally, 
but as to this matter we may not haz- 
ard a treaty of peace where the peace 
will only be outward, and cannot be 
permanent.” Dzing-kwe said, Officers 
of the imperial capital must be a little 
pliable.’ Kyiu-dzen said, ** The of- 
ficers of state moving in zigzags, how 
ean they enforce on the people the duty 
of moving in straight lines?” 7 


The Emperor on one occasion asked 
Kyiu-dzen his opinion with reference to 


euaking a treaty (with the Mongols). | 


Kyiu-dzen said, in a respectful manner, 
“The enemy has many _ emissaries, 
and the matter requires your personal 
and careful examination.” On this ac- 
count Dzing-kwe bore him the more 
enmity. 

In the tenth month, the Mongol Gen- 


eral, Sah Li-hah, took Ts‘in-yiang 


at which time Wang ‘Tsong-dzih 


+ Ta perished. It happened 
on this wise. lle had taken the forces 
at his disposal to assist in the protec- 
tion of T'stin-yiang. One of his generals, 
Dzao Vi-kyin, revolted, and having 
secured the person of Tsong-dzih, de- 
Jivered him up to Sah Li-hah. The 
latter sent him to the walls of T's‘in- 
yiang to coinmand the officers and sol- 
diers of the place to capitulate, and go 
over in a body to the Mongols. Tsong- 
dzih, having come to the city, cried at 
the top of his voice, “Tam one of 'Tai- 
hang tT, faithful and true, whom, 
having been betrayed and handed over 
to the enemy, he has commanded to 


| come here and order you to submit. I 


am exceedingly desirous that you do 
not forget the great and undeserved 
kindness of the Emperor Dzao-dzin, 
and that you faithfully defend the city 
to the last.” 

Sah Li-hah on hearing this was angry, 
and said, “I commanded you to order 
them to submit; why then have you 
encouraged them to a contrary course?” 
Tsong-dzih rent his garments defiantly, 
and said, **Come on quickly, and dis- 
patch me!”’ Sah Li-hah at once slew 
him. The Emperor afterwards gave 
Tsong-dzih high honorary rank (as a 
reward of his faithfulness). 

In the twelfth month the Mongols 
seized the lands in the district which 
they oecupied, for the purpose of culti- 
vating rice for the use of their army; 
and vast numbers of them settled down 
within the limits of China. 

In Lin-yiu, the eighth cycle, being 
the 11th vear of the Emperor Kao-tsong 
(a. Dp. 1138), the Mongol Eh-dzeh took 


the city of Zeo-tswen 3# in the 


province of Ngan-hwui, and entered 
Lu-tseo. The Emperor commanded 
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Tsang-tsin A and those who were 
with him to rescue the fallen cities. In 
the second month, Wang-teh -F iia 


recaptured Ho-tseo (from the Mongols). 
While Eh-dzeh was operating against 
_ Lu-tseo, Liu-gyi crossed the river from 


T*ai-bin Tk and joined forces with 
Tsang-tsin and Yiang Nyi-tsong 
, but not in time to relieve Lu-tseo 
pf) which fell into Eh-dzeh’s hands. 


Liu-gyi set himself to guard the east- 
ern passage. He led his forces to Ts‘in- 
ky‘i, where he was victorious in two 
successive battles. Eh-dzeh, owing to 


the fact that Tseh-kao a Ln was 


situated ona plain, where his cavalry 
could be used to effect, fortified him- 
self there. Liu-gyi made the Zah-liang 


canal 4y 42 Yay his base of opera- 


tions. This canal was about ten feet 
wide, and connected with the Dz‘ao 
lake Liu-gyi ordered his men 
to carry wood, and construct a bridge 
over the canal. On the morrow, Yiang 
Nyi-tsong and those with him arriving, 
Liu-gyi crossed these forces over by 
divisions to attack Eh-dzeh. The latter 
had one-hundred thousand cavalry, clad 
in iron coat of mail, confronting the 
principal highways, and formed in line 
of battle. Wang-teh said, ‘* The pirate 
has made his right flank as strong as 
possible; we will attack that first.”” One 
of the Tartar generals, in coat of mail, 
pressed his horse in advance of his 
troops. Wang-teh drew his bow, and 
pierced him through with an arrow; 
and having thus overcome in single 
conflict, led his division into action. 

_ The Mongols, by means of their cav- 
alry maneuvering on the flanks, got some 
advantage; but Wang-teh pressed on 
his whole force. Yiang Nyi-tsong said 
‘¢ Our enemies are depending principal- 
ly on their arrows; I must render them 
ineffective.”’ He accordingly ordered 
ten thousand men, armed with heavy 
battle-axes, to advance and form a wall 
- of axe-blades to shield his men (drawn 


up in line of battle a little in the rear). 


He thus succeeded in protecting his 


soldiers, and by successive onsets. 


drove the enemy to Tong-san pu tL. 
The Mongols, seeing them approach, ex. 
claimed in great fear, *“*These are the 
flags of Zwen-tsang” (the place of a 
former severe defeat); and immediately 
betook themselves to flight. Liu-gyi 
pressed hard on the rear of the retreat. 
ing foe, and retook Lu-tseo. | 

The Lord (chief) of the Mongols 
went to worship at the temple of Con- 
fucius; and, as a tribute of veneration for 
his excellence and virtue, in making his 
prostrations kept his face turned to- 
wards the north. 
_ Coming away, he said to one of his 
high officers, “ Although Confucius was 
not an officer of distinguished rank, his 
precepts cannot be had in too high 
estimation ; let the people of ten thou- 
sand ages worship him.’’ He added, 
‘In general those who would be good 
must, at times at least, constrain them. 
selves to it.”” From that date, he read 


the S-kyin and Lwen-yi 


the Wu-dae and the Liao-s 


vet A, and that class of books. 


One day Eh-dzeh sent to inform the 
Lord of the Mongols that he had been 
victorious. The officers of rank pre- 
sented their congratulations in odes. 
The Mongol ruler still looking at his 
— said, “If we would bring tranquil- 
ity to the realm, we must strive after 
composition ofa high order, and not 
express ourselves in such common place 
language. From the very beginning, 
whenever anything to purpose has been 
done in the way of bringing tranquillity 
toa people, it has been done in this 
way.” | 


(To be continued.) 


BETWEEN PEKING AND KALGAN. 


I send you a few notes relating to my re- 
cent trip to Kalgan, in compliance with your 
wish, although I doubt whether they are 
worth recording in your journal. Nothing 


exciting or interesting or remarkable occured. 
My object is merely to give an idea of the 
route and methods of travel, which possibly 
be of some use to future travelers. My 
trip was made in Sept. last. 
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Owing to the bad roads, the muletcer of 
my cart between Tientsin and Peking went 
somewhat to the westward of the usual 
routes, stopping the second night at Ma 


Chiau, Horse Bridge his ti) about 40 hi 
from the capital. The following morning 
we passed through an imperial park for some 


90 odd li, Hai-tsz via? ¥. Part of the park 


was cultivated; the uncultivated portion 
seemed to have been given up to the use of 
deer and cattle. The number of common 
small red deer seen was not great, but the 
number of a larger kind, called sometimes 


Hsiang pu hsiang, “like unlike” 


amounted to several score—perhaps they are 
antelopes. (?) They had immense antlers. 
We passed within gun shot of a large number, 
which manifested no signs of fear. Soon 
after emerging from the park, we came in 
sight of the southern wall of Peking. There 
was some delay in our effecting an entrance 
into the park, owing to the fact that pre- 
viously some foreigners with guns had been 
through, and had behaved improperly. | 
From Peking to Kalgan there are four 
feasible ways of travelling—by sedan, by 
mule litter, by cart, and on horse or mule back. 
The last is the cheapest, andthe first men- 
tioned the most expensive way. <A mule 
carrying one’s bedding and extra clothing, 
if not too much, besides the traveller, can 
be hired for a trifle less than 3 taels, for the 
journey one way, the mule being accompa- 
nied by a driver, who takes care of the an- 
imal at the inns, and acts as guide. <A cart 
and two mules can be obtained for from 6 to 
8or more taels. On passing through the 
pass commencing at Nan-k‘ou and ending at 
Cli‘ia-tau, a distance of 45 li, the baggage 
would have to be carried on donkeys or 
mules, and the traveller would have to ride 
a donkey or mule (in case he did not age 
to walk), all at his own expense, unless in 
his bargain it was expressly stipulated to 
the contrary, and then he would be obliged 
to pay an extra sum. The day I went through, 
two carts passed along the route. Mr. Miché 
was simply mistaken when he said that it 
would be zmpossible to drag a cart through 
the pass. The expense of a man acquainted 
with the best route employed, to lead the 
front mule through this pass, is usually paid 
by the traveller who hires the cart. he 


other way of travelling, i. e., by a mule litter, 


is perhaps the best way of the four. I paid 
six taels for my litter. Foreigners oftentimes 
are charged at a considerably higher rate. In 
most cases, the driver is supplied by the pro- 
prietor of the mules with a donkey for his 
own use, except when a cart is empleyed by 


the traveller, when the driver rides on the, 


left hand shaft. In the case of taking a 
litter, the traveller rides through the pass in 


‘it, unless he prefers to do otherwise, i. e., to 


go on foot, or ride a mule; and the hire of 
the man to lead the front mule is none of 
his concern, unless expressly specified in the 
contract. 

‘lo those who do not know what a mule 
litter, as found between Peking and Kalgan 
is, it may be nearly sufficient to say that it 
is an exaggerated sedan, made very strong, 
and carried between two mules—one before 
it, and one behind it—instead of between 
two men. It might be more properly called 
mule-sedan. Two strong poles 6 equal 
length are fastened to the right and left sides 
of the sedan, the front ends of which rest on 
the sides of the pack saddle of the front 
mule, the other ends resting on the pack 
saddle of the hinder mule. The litter is 
nearly long enough to allow one to lie down 
at length in it, if his bedding is disposed in 
it so.as to allow it; and it is high enough to 
allow one to sit erect in it. Under the seat, 
there is room for a small trunk and tins or 
boxes of — extra clothing, &c. The 
mules will carry safely 350 or 400 catties, 
including the traveller, at a speed of from 9 
to 11 li per hour; according to their condi- 
tion—averaging about 10 li an hour. 

Some of the proprietors, and most of the 
drivers on the mule-litter line between Pe- 
king and Kalgan, it is said, live when at 


home at Awan-shir Th> 70 li from the 


former place. On this account, the first day’s 
ride is generally only as far as Kwan-shir. 
The mules are baited the second day at Nan- 


[J, 301i. They stop that night 


at Ch‘a-tau 45 li. Fifteen li from 
Nan-k‘ou, a branch of the Great Wall passes 


the road. At a distance it looks very much - 


like the wall of a Chinese city in good repair. 
Between Nan-k‘ou and Ch‘a-tau, there are 


two or three forts, or rather enclosures in 


which soldiers could be placed to defend the 
pass. A short distance before Ch‘a-tau is’. 
reached, the wall crosses the road, and stretch- 
es along towards the west for several miles 


on the top of the high hills to the left of the 


road to Kalgan. The scenery through the 
pass is bold and romantic, but the road full 
rocks and stones. | 


On the third day, the mules are baited at 
Hwai-lai -» 50 li, and towards night, 
Sa-ch‘éng = “Three Cities,” 50 li, is 


reached. During the forenoon of this day, 
one of the peaks of the range of hills ly- 
ing on the left hand was covered with snow, 
while the other peaks, though apparently as 


hich, had no snow upon them. The road 
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hoy. 


passed through a valley several miles broad. 
The soil seems peculiarly adapted to fruit 
“aising. Dears, apples and grapes were 
abandant and cheap. Very large and nice. 
grapes were to be had for 16 real cash per | 
Catty. 
On the 4th day, we baited the mules at 


[{siang-sui-p‘u Way 70 li, though 


they are baited at Chi-ming-i 


S46 30h. After lunch we 


‘on to Hsuan-hwa fu 3 


from Hsiang-sui-p‘u. A considerable por- 
tion of the road to-day was very rocky and 
hilly. and several miles was along the banks | 
of aswift mountain stream. On the Sth. 
day we reached Kalgan, celled Chang-chia- 


kK‘ou Be Lj, 79 hh, about 12 o’cloek, M.,, 
having started at half past 5 in the morning. | 
The road was good, and the 
country level. 

Some tourists make the trip in four days, | 
stopping the first night at Nan-k‘ou, the sec- 
on d at 
sul-p‘i, nakine the distance for the four 
days, res pectively, 100, 95, 120 and 100==415 
li in all. 


The innkeepers usually charge a profit of | 


about 100 per ee nt. on food furnished trav- 
ellers, if the fatter are acquainted with the 
language, and . know the customs of the 
eonntry, and about 100 real cash for the use | 
of a room at night. At cach inn, the waiters | 
always expect.a present of -a few tens of | 
eash, for attendance, called “water cash.” 
{tis said they receive no wages from the 
landlord, depending on the cenerosity of trav- 
ellers for their support. ‘Chey always sup- | 
ply the guests with boiling, or hot, or cold 
water, whenever wanted. The driver or 
muleteer at the end of the route always | 
expects a small present, which, if he has been 
obliging, it is well to give him. Some drivers 
r they receive nothing from their employ- 
; others say they receive only 1,000 real 
Sasi, per month, depending upon the presents 
they receive for a living. Itis best for the 
traveller, unless accustomed to Chinese food, 
to take along with him some cooked provi- 
sions. Good mutton and eggs can generally 
be supplied at the inns. 


At Kalgan, I met a gentleman from Shang- 
hai, who was charged 35 tacls from Peking 
to Kalan and back, for a litter for himself 
+ ip mules for two servants. Ile was made 

vay 600 cash for aman to lead his front 
mule through the pass between Nan-k‘ou . 
and Ch‘a- tru, and- was charged six or eight | 


face of the | 


and the third at Hysiang- 


‘that the person hired to go through the pass 
did not get all of the 600 cash, as two or 
three hundred would have been ‘amply suf. 
ficient : that the imnkeeper rs did not cet 
“even greater portion of the s!x or eight 
hundred cash paid: for each night's lodging, 
The gevtleman was unable to speak Chinese. 
Kalan consists of an upper and lower 
‘town. The population has been estimated 
frem 100,000 up to 200,000. ‘The Upper 
town, the one nearer the pass Into Chinese 
Tartary. and very near which is located the 
it W all, is much the smaller. It is situ. 
ated in a narrow valley, between two ranges 
of hills, rocky and hich. A hill on the south 
is called Mount W illiams, in memory of a 
visit paid to its summit ‘last. fall by Dr, 
S. Wells Williams of Peking, and Rev. Mark 
Williams of Kalgan. It is estimated to be 
7,800 fe et above Kalgan, which 1s believed 
to be 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
‘Tmmense numbers of camels, sheep,’ horses 
and eattle pass through the ente in the Great 
Wall into China. "The eamels return from 
Peking or Kung-chau into Chinese Tartary, 
laden with briek tea, and other supplies for 
the Mongols, and for the Russians living to 
‘the nor th of Mongolia... A few Russians, 
who live a short distance outside of the 
Great Wall, formerly had‘the principal con- 
‘trol of the brick tea trade. Of late years, 
the trade has failen into the hands ‘of the 
Chinese to a great extent. According to my 
inform: Lion, a horse market is held reoularly 
every morning, as a rule, just outside of the 
‘gate in the Great Wall, “only a few minutes’ 
‘walk from the centre of the upper town. 
‘Here at times a large number of ‘Tartar po- 
nies are offered for sale, with occasionally 
‘donkeys, sheep, and ‘amels, In closing, let 
me say the Great Wall at Kalgan is Ina very 

dilapidated state. 


Tientsin, Nov. 1868. 


DEATH OF MISS ALDERSEY. 


Snananar, 2nd Dec., 1868. 
To THR EDITOR OF ‘TI CHINESE RECORDER :— 


The Shanghai Missionary Association 
transmit for publication in your columns 3 
copy of a private letter, read before them, 
giving an account of the last days of Miss 
“Aldersey. 

‘subjoined resolution expresses the 
sentiments with which the information men- 
tioned in that valuable letter was received 


i 


hundred cash for his entertainment over_ by them :— 
night at the inns, though he only had a few 
eggs on one occasion. 


“ Resolved, That the members of this As- 


“It has been ses ect sociation desire to record their gratitude to 
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the great Lord of the Harvest for sending 


was compelled one by one to lay aside these 


forth into this part of the field such a laborer duties, my Aunt did it with the same cheer- 


as was the honored sister of whose last days 
we have heard soy animating an account. 
Their prayer is that many more such Chris- 
Han women may be moved to a like devo- 
tion, and prospered through a similar career, 
so that future generations of the mothers 
and daughters of China may ‘rise up and 


| 


ful spirit, im which she had taken them up. 
She had delighted in active service, but the 


-same God who had given her her work in 


life now called upon her to resign it; and it 
was her joy to do Lis will. 

Even when at length obliged to give up 
attending God's house, she never expressed 


eall them blessed’ who came from far to do regret, though we well knew how she loved 


them good in the name of the Lord.” 
By order of the Association, 
Kipwp. W. SYLE, 


ki. HL. Committee. 


Tsonga Gyraon, October 12th, 1868. 


My dear Mrs. 


Though IL have never before written to 
you, and have never seen you, [do not feel 
that 1 writing to a stranger; for you 
with me have loved and honoured, and shared 
the interest and prayers of my loved Aunt, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Aldersey, concerning whom 
[now write. You will no doubt have heard 
from my Aunt’s missionary friends of her 
long illness; she has now entered the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God. For 
many years after she left China, she continu- 
ed actively engaged in God's work. She 
ularly visited the worst distriets in Adelaide, 
rescucd many unhappy girls from the miser- 
able lives they were leading, taking some 
into her own service, and placing others at a 
Reformatory in Adelaide. Though Adelaide 
is twenty-five miles fron Tsong Gyiaon (the 
name she gave to her house in the country), 
she never allowed either rain or heat to 
hinder her bi-weekly. visits to town, but con- 
tinued them long after her strength was 
failing, and we could see (though she never 
acknowledged it) that the exertion had _ be- 
come very trying to her. When she could no 
longer accomplish it, she — yielded it 
up, secking to find others to fill her place. 
Besides her town work, she had a large tract 
district near her own house, and four month- 
ly female prayer meetings, held on alternate 
weeks; one in her own neighbourhood, the 


others at places distant three, four, and five 


miles. On the days of these meetings, she 
would start long before sunrise, spend the 
day at the house of some friend, often visit- 
ing people -in the neighbourhood for the 
purpose of religious conversation, and ride 
or drive back in the evening. oe 

On Sunday she had a class of young wo- 
men at her own house, and she also took 
every opportunity of visiting the sick or any 
concerning whose spiritual welfare she was 
auxious. When, as. strength declined, she 
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mind remained active to the last. 


jjoining with the multitude in worshipping 


Him. For about a year my Aunt had been 
very much confined to the house, sometimes 
she would take a short walk in the garden, 
or a round in the Bath chair, and she ocea- 
sionally ventured to chapel; but as_ her 
disease increased, she became more and more 
confined to the house, and during the last 
three or four months seldom left her room. 
My sister and L took it by turns to be con- 
stantly with her, and used to read to her from 
four to seven hours in the day (generally 
about five). ‘he works she chose were 
always on divinity, or on missionary subjects. 
She brightened up when we came in, in the 
early morning, and asked for her daily por- 
tion—three chapters, with Scott's comments ; 


and when any difficulty suggested itself she 


would send for her Coneordance, and for 
other commentaries, and thoroughly search it 
out; and though her memory failed, and 
during the last six weeks she was too weak 
to hear either reading or conversation for 
more than a few minutes at a time, her 
Till with- 
in six weeks of my Aunt's death, a kind and 
faithful servant had waited upon and nursed 
her, with a close and unwearied attention 
that she would yield to none; and we were 
thus shut out from a service which we earn- 
estly longed after, and’ which was at length 
granted to us, though in a very painful and 
unlooked for manner. 

Though the way to it was painful, we 
cannot but thank God for the weeks of close 
intercourse with my dear Aunt thus afforded 
us, and that we were made a means of bless- 
ing and comfort to her in her last days. For 
she often said, ** Oh what a blessing you two 
dear ones are tome!” and would say how 
little she thought when training us, during 
our nursery days, the comfort she was laying 
up for herself. She had indeed won our 
love and gratitude, and it is one of our great 
joys to have been enabled to cheer and 
soothe her last years. 

The spirit that ran throughout my Aunt’s 
last illness was calm, solid peace. I never saw 
her depressed, either in health or sickness, 
that I can remember, and only once saw her 


in anything that approached to rapturous joy. 


It was 


after a painful, restless night, that 
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Y had raised her up in bed, and we were} <A small preface, grown into a kind of in. 
talking of heaven; certainly then her face troductory essay on Chinese Medicine, will 

beamed with joy, her eyes shone, and every be succeeded by a catalogue of medicinal 
word and look spoke the realization of what substances and preparations, and dietetic 
she looked for, though yet unseen. When. articles. 


in pain or distress she would often exclaim, | Surgical appliances, and some few things 
« Infinite wisdom, infinite love is ordering having important uses in domestic and gen. — 
all;” and these were I believe her last words. | ¢)9] economy, will also be inserted. 
She frequently remarked what a comfort it \lread 
was to remember that the same Saviour who;  #**7eae 


some 600 substances, or com. 


died for her was ordering all. Her love for! Pownds, have been described in alternate At 
souls continued to the end. She once said, | columns of Chinese and English. From the VRO 
after hearing of a hopeful case of conver-- desirable brevity of such a work, it is impos- 
sion, “There is joy in heaven over one sin- sible to give the sources of information ; but * 
ner that repenteth; and surely there should "° credit will be claimed beyond that of ber, 
be on earth.” She often urged religion on! compilation, and general confirmation. ae 
those who visited her, begging us on such; The want of‘access to a good library, and 
cecasions to leave the room for the time; the impossibility of consulting many English, 
and I believe in some instances a blessing) American, French and Russian authors, mg 
attended these conversations. Our dear, whose works have been only heard of, will of tl 
Aunt’s decline was very gradual; she had rob the list of much important matter. It is aah 
long felt that death was near, and might intended, however, shortly to publish what work 
take her suddenly ; and she was able fearless- | has been written. In the meantime any ad- hich 
ly to trust herself in God’s hands in this as ditions, or suggestions will be thankfully Sie 
in all else. I have the sorrow of not having | acknowledged by she 
been present at her last moments, but my | Yours truly “a 
eldest brother and sister were there, the FP : aie of th 
former supporting her head, and the other ee oa 
holding her dear hand. The struggle for; p gy Any one having a copy of any im- vat 
three hours was severe, but she retained portant work or paper upon kindred subjects oe 
perfect consciousness to the very last. Ten Wij} confer a favour by lending them fora il 
minutes before her death, she asked for a! short time, after which they shall be faith- T 
chapter, and listened to it with unbroken at- | fully and carefully returned. The following was 
tention. Hymns and texts were repeated at cn are much wanted. “Catalogus medi- T 
intervals, and prayer offered up during the | ¢amentorum sinensium qua Pekini compar: For 
solemn hours. She breathed her last at one anda et determinanda, caravit. Alex: Ta- oT 
o'clock in the morning of September 30th ; tarinow, M.D., medicus missionis Ressice er 
and truly we can say of her, “To live was Pekinensis, spateo annorum 1840-50.” St. 4% 
Christ, and to die was gain.” It will please YOU)! Petersberg, 1856. “Noms indegénes d'un per | 
to know that it was my Aunt’s parting re-' choix de plantes du Japon et de la Ghine, de- ee 
quest that my sister or I should write to you. | termings d’aprés Jes echantillons de Vherbier Shar 
| She always spoke of you with affection, and (jo. Pays Bas.” Paris, 1853. These would a 
felt a deep interest in all concerning you. be gladly loaned or purchased.- Intending: 7 
Her great desire concerning her former | sybseribers or correspondents might write to 
pupils was that they should be earnest, P Porter Smith, M. B., care of Messrs. 
zealous servants of God—carrying on the, Lane. Crawford & Co. ‘Shanghai. 
‘work she had begun. Ann 
A NEW WORK ON CHINESE desires to in reply to 
MEDICINE. A. M.,” and for general information, 
that the statistics of Romish Missions pub- “a | 
Wostrran Misston Hosprtar, lished in the August number of the Re- TF 
Hanrow, Nov. 23rd, 1868. SION | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MISSIONARY JOURNAL :— CORDER were compiled by a prominent mem It ha 
I am preparing for the press a small work, | ber of a Catholic mission, from the reports F 
to be entitled ‘“ Contributions towards an\.of the various missions published from time 
Anglo-Chinese Materia Medica, for the use Annals of the P of Wn. 
of Medical Missionaries and Native Stu- eee he Annals of the Propagation its re 
dents.” | | the Faith. They are no doubt reliable. Satin. 
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Rev. S. Baldwin, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, DECEMBER, 1863. 


BIRTH. 
At Canton, September 22nd, @ son to the Rev. D. 
VROOMAN. 
MARRIAGES. 


At the Basel Mission Chapel, Hongkong, 5th Novem- 
per, 1568, the Rev. H. BENDER to Miss EMILY ROWAHL; 
the Rev. CH. PITON to Miss SOPHIA PIRRENON,; and 
the Rev. T. LURCHER to Miss EUGENIE DREIss. 


DEATHS. 


At Thomaston, Connecticut, U. S. A., Sept. 12th, 

1868, ANNA S. PEET, daughter of the Rev. L. B. PEET, 
of the American Board Mission, Foochow, aged 16 
years and 3 months. 
” She was hoping to join her parents in the missionary 
work at Foochow, but her Lord called her to “ go up 
hicher.” In her last letter to her father she says, 
“The missionary work is indeed a noble work, and I 
for one honor the missionary.” Just before she died, 
she was asked what were her favorite Scriptures. She 
replied, “* The 55th chapter of Isaiah, and the 25rd 
Psalm.” This was her last testimony to the richness 
of the former passage, and of her preparedness to try 
the realities of the *‘ valley of the shadow of death” 
spoken of in the latter. : 

At Canton, Nov. 19th, 1868, Mrs. J. MCKELVEY, wife 
ofthe Rev. JOSEPH MCKELVEY, of the United Pres- 
byterian Mission. | 


~ 


The November number of the Nrecorper 
was sent 

To Chefoo, Tientsin and Peking, per Bark 
Forest Belle, Dec. 3rd. 
To all ports south of Foochow, per Steaim- 
er Douglas, Dec. 6th. 

To Ningpo, Shanghai and the river ports ; 
per Steamer Prince Kung, Dec. 9th. | 

To America, per P. M. Steamer from 
Shanghai, Dec. 17th. 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 
PRESS AT SHANGHAI. 


Annual Report of the Presbyterian Mission 
Press at Shanghai. For the Year end- 
mg 30th September, 1868. 

Among the various agencies employed by 
Protestant Missions in China for the en- 
lightenment and salvation of the Chincse, 
the press of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Shanghai holds a preéminent position. 
It has unparalleled facilities for the execu- 
tion of its work, and its enterprising manager, 
Wm. Gamble, Esq., is constantly adding to 
its resources by his ingenuity, and his inde- 
fatigable industry. The Report before us. 


opens with a modest statement of the entire 
success which has attended his efforts to in- 
troduce the art of electrotyping in printing 
Chinese.. It is stated that “the advantages 
in cheapness, accuracy, beauty and simplicity 
of execution are all on the side of electrotyp- 
ing.” 

_ During the year 25,698,221 pages were 
printed, of which 10,335,200 pages were 
Scriptures, principally in Mandarin colloquial. 
Twenty-three books and tracts have been 
reprinted; and four new books published— 
viz., “* Skeleton Sermons,” translated by Rev. 
William Muirhead, from Bennett's Sermons 
on the Life and Preaching of Christ; ‘ Old 
Testament Iistory,” a translation into Man- 
darin by Mrs. McCartee, principally of Line 
upon Line, containing many illustrations ; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” transtated into Man- 
darin by the late lamented Rev. W. C. Burns; 
and a revised edition of Edkins’ “Grammar 
of the Shanghai Dialect.” The Chinese 
newspaper, edited by Rev. Y. J. Allen, and 
which is proving a very useful and popular 
publication, is printed at this press. Another 
interesting fact mentioned is the publication 
of an English-Japanese Dictionary by a few 
Japanese, who hope to be aided by the sale 
of the work in obtaining a European educa- 
tion. | | 

The receipts of the Press from job print- 
ing and the sale of secular publications are 
so large as to very materially lessen the ex- 
penses of the Board. Less than half of the 
Board’s appropriation was used, while much 
more was printed than the whole appropria- 
tion would have paid for: 

The Depository issued 316,810 volumes 
during the year, and there are now on hand 
733,605 volumes. 

‘The type foundry has supplied the press 
of the American Board at Peking with sever- 
al fonts of Chinese type, filled an order from 
Paris for a set of Small Pica Chinese matrices, 
supplied a font to the American Oriental So- 
ciety, and nearly completed a new set of 
Double Small Pica matrices. The total 
of matrices made during the year was 7,852. 

The editorial work of the office is perform- 
ed by Rev. John Wherry, who also holds reg- 
ularly a Sabbath service for the workmen. 


The native foreman conducts the daily 
prayers. 
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